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Letter from the Director 

I am pleased to share with you that Elizabeth 
Eveillard has been elected Chair of the Board 
of Trustees. She succeeds Margot Bogert, who, 
for the past eleven years, has been instrumen¬ 
tal in guiding the Frick through a period of 
substantial growth. On behalf of the board 
and staff, I want to thank Margot for her tre¬ 
mendous leadership as we welcome Betty, whose engagement as a Trustee and extensive 
experience working with a range of cultural and educational nonprofits will greatly enrich 
our institution. 

We offer three special exhibitions this summer that I hope will prompt you to visit our 
galleries many times. The Pursuit of Immortality: Masterpieces from the Scher Collection 
of Portrait Medals celebrates the largest acquisition in the museums history—a gift of 
approximately 450 portrait medals from the incomparable collection of Stephen K. and 
Janie Woo Scher. The show presents superb examples from the Schers renowned holdings, 
complemented by drawings and sculptures from the Fricks permanent collection. 

In the Cabinet Gallery, we present Divine Encounter: Rembrandts Abraham and the 
Angels , a small exhibition focused on the Dutch masters exploration of divine presence 
and its representation in pictorial form. The Portico Gallery features fanciful creations 
made by the Du Paquier porcelain manufactory in Vienna, an important center of por¬ 
celain production in Europe during the eighteenth century. The installation highlights 
another of the Fricks recent acquisitions, fourteen Du Paquier objects generously given 
by Paul Sullivan and Trustee Melinda Martin Sullivan. 

In an unprecedented move to open new avenues for art historical research, the Frick 
has partnered with thirteen art institutions in the United States and Europe to establish the 
PHAROS Art Research Consortium, a digital platform that will enable scholars and the 
general public to access photoarchives around the world. Led by Inge Reist, director of the 
Center for the History of Collecting and president of the international consortium, this 
long-term initiative brings together photoarchive materials relating to more than twenty- 
five million works of art, as well as previously unpublished related documentation. We are 
grateful to the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation for supporting the ongoing digitization of 
materials from the Fricks photoarchive. 

In the upcoming months we have a rich calendar of educational programs planned, 
including exclusive events created especially for you, our closest supporters. One of our 
most popular programs is First Fridays, which offers extended hours and free admission 
on selected Friday nights, from 6:00 to 9:00 p.m. If you have never before attended a First 
Friday, I encourage you to join us on July 7 or August 4. This is a wonderful opportunity 
to invite friends who may be new to the Frick and share with them a festive evening of live 
music, sketching, and a variety of activities that complement our summer shows. 

I wish you a pleasant and leisurely summer. Thank you so much for being an important 
part of the Frick family. Your presence and participation are crucial to our success. 


With kind regards, 



Ian Wardropper 
Director 
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TRIBUTE 


Margot Bogert Retires as Board Chair 

Director Ian Wardropper Thanks a Longtime Champion of the Frick 


W hen I first met with Board Chair 
Margot Bogert to discuss becom¬ 
ing director of The Frick Collection, in 2011, 
my meeting with her confirmed there was 
nowhere else I would rather be. We talked 
easily about the museum and its founder, 
and I was struck by her warmth and her gra¬ 
cious, down-to-earth manner. Over the past 
six years, my initial impressions have proven 
correct. Her palpable enthusiasm and love 
for the institution combined with her clear 
vision for its future have made it a pleasure 
and a privilege to work with her. I have come 
to know her well, not only during Trustee 
meetings and business lunches, but also 
on trips abroad with her and her husband, 
Jerry, and other friends of the Frick. As a 
new director, I was fortunate to have such a 
veteran partner offer me her wise guidance 
and steadfast encouragement. So it is with 
sadness that I announce that after twelve full 
and productive years as Chair of the Board of 
Trustees, Margot Bogert has stepped down. 
She will not be retiring from the Board, 
however, but will continue to serve in a 
leadership role as the chair of the develop¬ 
ment committee, the co-chair (along with 
Bradford Evans) of the capital campaign 
committee, and a member of the nominating 
committee. In early June she was succeeded 
by Trustee Elizabeth Eveillard, who will be 
profiled in our fall issue. 

Margot and Jerry have been support¬ 
ers of the Frick since 1971. They became 
Contributing Fellows in 1998 and members 
of the Directors Circle in 2004. Margot 
joined the Board of Trustees in 2000, rec¬ 
ommended by her longtime friend, then- 
Board Chair Helen Clay Chace, whom she 


succeeded in 2005. Helen Clay had been the 
third Frick family member to serve in the 
position, succeeding her uncle, Henry Clay 
Frick II, who had replaced his father, Childs 
Frick (the son of founder, Henry Clay Frick). 
That Margot became the first individual out¬ 
side the Frick family to lead the institution in 
this capacity speaks volumes. 

Her leadership has been exemplary, in 
every sense of the word. Her devotion to 
the Frick is manifest in the many hours of 
service she has given, along with financial 
support whenever and wherever needed. 
Margot has always led by example. She and 
Jerry have given generously to the endow¬ 
ments for the chief curator, chief conserva¬ 
tor, and decorative arts curator and have 
supported several exhibitions over the years, 
including Jean-Etienne Liotard: Swiss Master 
(2006), Andrea del Sarto: The Renaissance 
Workshop in Action (2015-16), and Porcelain, 
No Simple Matter: Arlene Shechet and the 
Arnhold Collection (2016-17). On the rare 
occasions when exhibitions have fallen short 
of funding, she has stepped in to make up the 
difference. In 2008, when the wall covering 
in the East Gallery was in need of replace¬ 
ment—the type of routine maintenance that 
does not usually attract or inspire prospec¬ 
tive funders—Margot came to the rescue and 
paid for the salmon-colored silk fabric that 
provides such a striking backdrop for the 
Collections Old Masters. 

Margots shrewd intelligence and her abil¬ 
ity to read people, along with her keen interest 
in them, contribute to her success as a leader. 
She has touched many members of the staff, 
sending notes or gifts to bolster their spirits 
or compliment them on a job well done. 


After meetings, she often can be found on 
the mansions second floor, chatting with staff 
members in their offices, or downstairs in the 
staff cafeteria having lunch with colleagues 
she has come to know during her long asso¬ 
ciation with the Frick. Anyone who knows 
Margot will attest to her disarming sense 
of humor and quick wit—and her unfailing 
ability to tell it like it is, a quality appreciated 
by all. Her professional experience, practical 
wisdom, and strength of character have been 
of invaluable help to staff members, trustees, 
and colleagues, making her widely loved and 
respected throughout the institution. 

Beyond the Frick, Margot has had a long 
and varied career in the not-for-profit world. 
From 1998 to 2004, she served as Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of Sarah Lawrence 
College, where she had acted as Vice 
Chairman since 1995. For the previous nine 
years, she held a professional fundraising 
position there as Vice President for College 
Resources, during which time she launched 
the colleges first major capital campaign. She 
was also one of the first women to serve as 
a member of the National Executive Board 
of Directors of the Boy Scouts of America. 
In 2004, she founded the World Scout Fund 
USA, which supports community projects in 
underdeveloped nations. 

Owing to her involvement with these and 
other non-profit institutions, Margot is an 
experienced and accomplished fundraiser. 
She understands the importance of forming 
and sustaining relationships new and old and 
has done much to foster many rewarding 
friendships at the Frick. Working closely with 
me and my predecessor, Anne L. Poulet, she 
has built a larger and more dynamic Board 
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of Trustees, as well as a constituency that 
shares her commitment to the Fricks institu¬ 
tional mission. By strengthening the Fricks 
financial future, its curators, educators, and 
librarians have been able to fulfill their collec¬ 
tive vision and organize ever more important 
exhibitions, conduct and publish substantial 
research, add acquisitions of the greatest 
quality to the permanent collection, offer 
vibrant and innovative programs, and move 
the Frick Art Reference Library into the digi¬ 
tal age, while simultaneously maintaining its 
preeminence in more traditional pursuits. 

During Margots tenure, the Frick has 
mounted exhibitions of enormous popu¬ 
larity, such as Vermeer, Rembrandt, and 
Hals: Masterpieces of Dutch Painting from 
the Mauritshuis (2013-14); of considerable 
scope, such as Van Dyck: The Anatomy 
of Portraiture (2016); and those that 


examine neglected artists in great depth, 
such as Pierre Gouthiere: Virtuoso Gilder at 
the French Court (2016-17). Selections from 
Henry Arnholds collection of Meissen por¬ 
celain, Melinda and Paul Sullivans gift of Du 
Paquier porcelain, and some 450 of Stephen 
and Janie Woo Scher s portrait medals were 
given or pledged under her guidance. Over 
the years, we have worked closely to foster a 
greater sense of inclusiveness by supporting 
education initiatives targeted towards groups 
of all ages, including middle-school, high- 
school, and college students. Of the numer¬ 
ous programs initiated under Margot, First 
Fridays—which bring a younger audience 
and many first-time visitors into the galler¬ 
ies—have been a particular joy to her. 

When she assumed the chairmanship in 
2005, Margot praised her predecessors for 
the value they placed on tradition and the 


efforts they made to uphold the standards 
that the institution has espoused for decades. 
At the same time, she recognized that the 
museum needs more resources to support 
the presentation and preservation of its art 
collection, dedicated rooms for educational 
programs, and adequate space to welcome 
visitors. She has championed my efforts 
to address these needs, recognizing that 
progress can be accomplished quietly and 
elegantly without affecting the essence or the 
scale of this beloved institution. 

We are grateful for Margots inestimable 
contributions, and I personally cannot thank 
her enough. In recognition of her outstand¬ 
ing commitment to the Frick—and to the 
arts and philanthropy in general—we will 
honor her at our annual Autumn Dinner, 
on October 16. Thank you, Margot.— Ian 
Wardropper, Director 
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The Pursuit of Immortality 

Masterpieces from the Scher Collection of Portrait Medals 


Through September 10, 2017 

O ver the course of six decades, Stephen 
K. Scher—a collector, scholar, and 
curator—has assembled the most compre¬ 
hensive and significant private collection of 
portrait medals in the world, part of which 
he and his wife, Janie Woo Scher, gave to 
The Frick Collection last year. To celebrate 
the Sellers’ generous gift, the largest acqui¬ 
sition in the museums history, the Frick 
presents more than one hundred of the 
finest examples from their collection in The 
Pursuit of Immortality, on view now through 
September 10. 

Portrait medals are one of the most 
important artistic inventions of the Italian 
Renaissance and flourished as an art form 
across Europe for four centuries. Created to 
be exchanged and distributed as tokens of 
identity—sometimes among intimate circles 
of friends, sometimes from powerful rulers 
to their subjects—they make the absent pres¬ 
ent, evoking the fullness of the individuals 
they commemorate through the likenesses, 
imagery, and text they carry. The exhibi¬ 
tion showcases superlative examples from 
Italy, Germany, France, the Netherlands, 
England, and other regions, together with 
related sculptures and works on paper from 
the Fricks permanent collection, helping to 


THIS PAGE 

Antonio di Puccio Pisano, called Pisanello 

(ca. i395~i455)> John VIII Paleologus , ca. 1438, lead alloy 

(cast), Scher Collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Pisanello, Leonello d’Este, Marquess of Ferrara, ca. 1445, 
copper alloy (cast), The Frick Collection, gift of Stephen 
K. and Janie Woo Scher, 2016. The medals reverse is 
enlarged to show detail. 



establish the place of medals in a larger his¬ 
tory of art, and especially their centrality to 
the history of portraiture in Western art. 

Today, medals are generally associated 
with awards, but during the Renaissance 
their primary function was to pay tribute to 
individuals and to shape and promote their 
identities. Typically, the front of the medal, 
or obverse, bears the persons likeness, usu¬ 
ally in profile, while the reverse presents 
biographical imagery, such as a coat of arms 
or personal allegory. Inscriptions declare the 
sitters titles, qualities, or motto. The reverse 
of a medal commemorating Cecilia Gonzaga, 
for example (page 9), who entered a nun¬ 
nery instead of marrying the suitor chosen 
by her family, celebrates her chastity with 
an allegorical female figure accompanied by 
a subdued unicorn; according to medieval 
tradition, the fierce animal could be tamed 
only by a virgin. The medals obverse leaves 
no room for misinterpretation, reading in a 
ring around Cecilias portrait: “Virgin Cecilia, 
daughter of Gianfrancesco I, Marquess of 
Mantua.” Over time, medals were also made 
to mark events such as marriage, death, and 



military victory, as well as to express religious 
and political ideas. 

With their inscriptions and reverses, por¬ 
trait medals typically provide more informa¬ 
tion than portrait paintings or sculptures. In 
addition, their small size and the durability of 
their materials (including bronze, lead, silver, 
and gold) make them more resilient than 
paint or stone. As eminently portable objects, 
they historically had a broader reach than 
portraits in other media. Far outlasting the 
mortals they commemorate, medals offered a 
means by which individuals—or at least their 
identities—could live forever. Appropriately, 
medals were sometimes buried with the dead 
and in the foundations of buildings, invested 
as relics in eternal resting places. 

In general, medals are made using one 
of two techniques: casting (pouring molten 
metal into a mold) or striking (using physi¬ 
cal force to shape a blank disk between two 
dies). The first Renaissance medals were cast 
using a process similar to that used to make 
bronze sculpture. Striking, the technique 
used since antiquity to form coins, became 
popular for making medals in the early 
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sixteenth century with the development of 
the screw press (adapted from the printing 
industry) and allowed for refinement of 
detail, higher relief, and larger size. Medals 
are often confused with coins, which, as 
currency, are struck at mints from specific 
materials at specific weights. As they are 
commemorative, medals can be any size, 
weight, and material and are generally larger 
than coins. Like much of Renaissance cul¬ 
ture, they were inspired by the precedents 
of ancient Greece and Rome—in this case, 
by coins. 

The first portrait medal has historically 
been attributed to the painter Antonio di 
Puccio Pisano, called Pisanello, who, in 
about 1438 while working in Ferrara for 
the Este court, produced a medal depicting 
John VIII Paleologus, the Byzantine emperor 
(opposite page). He went on to cast at least 
twenty-six medals of contemporary individ¬ 
uals that are distinctly larger than anything 
that could then be struck at a mint, and 
which translated into metal the celebrated 
naturalism he achieved in his painted por¬ 
traits. Scholars have pointed to other objects 


that may have influenced him—from seals 
to Roman pottery lamps to Etruscan mirror 
backs and covers—and it is perhaps because 
of the richness of Pisanellos sources that the 
art form he developed was so complex, ver¬ 
satile, and popular. 

Medals provided an arena for creative 
expression for artists of various media, and 
painters, printmakers, sculptors, goldsmiths, 
and others across Europe adopted the art 
form. Nearly pristine medals in the Scher 
Collection, including Cecilia Gonzaga and 
Leonello d'Este (above), contrast with the 
deteriorated state of some of Pisanellos con¬ 
temporaneous paintings, underscoring how 
effective the medal can be as a vehicle of 
perpetuity. The reverse of Leonellos medal 
presents the encounter between an old man 


(on the left) and a young man, both bearing 
baskets of olive branches. Without exag¬ 
geration or caricature, Pisanello captures the 
sagging buttocks and belly of the old man, 
while the youth boasts virility. Celebrating 
Leonellos good governance, the image rep¬ 
resents the combination of youth and expe¬ 
rience, the balance of strength and caution, 
which brings peace (symbolized by the olive 
branches). 

The development of the medallic art in 
the main geographic areas represented in the 
Scher Collection—Italy, Germany, France, 
the Netherlands, and England—is a dynamic 
field of research. With some caution, one can 
identify characteristics of a region, although 
any distinguished medals collection will 
reveal many exceptions to the rule. 
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Following the tradition begun by 
Pisanello, medals produced in Italy can be 
characterized by idealized and, at the same 
time, naturalistic portraiture in classical 
style, with inventive reverses that celebrate 
individuality. Bronze sculptors including 
Antico and Bertoldo di Giovanni, whose 
sculptures from the permanent collection 
are included in the exhibition, advanced the 
genre by adapting their talents to medals. 
Comparing a sculptors statuettes or reliefs 
to his medals reveals how he grappled with 
the related, but unique, challenges of medal¬ 
making. It also situates the medal in a fuller 
context of artistic production. The unusual 
border of Bertoldos medal of Filippo de’ 
Medici (above) demonstrates the sculptors 


THIS PAGE 

Bertoldo di Giovanni (1420/30-1491) Filippo de Medici , 
1462-74, copper alloy (cast), The Frick Collection, gift 
of Stephen K. and Janie Woo Scher, 2016. The medals 
reverse is enlarged to show detail. 

OPPOSITE PAGE, TOP TO BOTTOM 

Wouter Muller (1604-1673), Admiral Maarten 
Harpertszoon Tromp, dated 1653, silver (two cast shells 
soldered together), Scher Collection 

George William de Saulles (1861-1903), Victoria, Queen 
of the United Kingdom, dated 1897, gold (struck), Scher 
Collection 



innovation of a typically generic feature: 
attached to the border, a winding banderole 
extolls the sitters virtue (virtvte svpera 
[by higher virtue]); a miniscule Medici coat 
of arms declares his lineage; and bizarre 
flower-like forms probably represent tassels 
suspended from the clerical hat that Filippo 
de’ Medici, an archbishop, would have worn. 
On the medals reverse, Bertoldo presents 
the scene of the Last Judgment. Evidently, 
he thought the medal was an appropriate 
format for such a monumental composi¬ 
tion, and it has long been suggested that 
Michelangelo (one of Bertoldos pupils) drew 
from it when he painted his gigantic Last 
Judgment in the Sistine Chapel. Disparity 
between the surface of Bertoldos Wild Man 
(included in the exhibition), and that of 
Filippo deMedici highlights their different 
lives—the statuette was certainly handled, 


but not to the extent of the medal, which at 
some point was pierced for suspension, to be 
worn or displayed. 

Medals by German artists tend toward 
exacting portraiture and typically carry 
heraldic imagery on the reverse, in contrast 
to the individualized reverses of Italian med¬ 
als. Hans Reinhart the Elder exemplifies the 
technical accomplishment of German artists. 
In his famous Trinity medal (see cover), the 
body of Christ and the cross from which 
he hangs were cast separately then soldered 
onto the cast medal; they are fully in the 
round, inviting viewers to marvel at the 
detail achieved at such an intimate scale. 

Medallic art in France largely followed 
Italian models until the end of the sixteenth 
century, when Guillaume Dupre, sculptor to 
Henri IV, began to cast medals and medal¬ 
lions (essentially, large medals) characterized 
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by their subtlety and precision and that, argu¬ 
ably, surpass the results achieved through 
striking. Struck medals dominated French 
medallic production beginning with the 
patronage of Louis XIV in the seventeenth 
century and continuing until the 1820s, when 
the sculptor Pierre-Jean David dAngers 
revived the cast medals of the Renaissance, 
albeit with a Romantic accent. The vivacity 
of David dAngers’ portraits, such as that of 
Empress Josephine (see back cover), is rooted 
in his expressive modeling in wax. Although 
the artists medallion features a posthumous 
portrait, it captures the first wife of Napoleon 
as though she had sat before him. 

The art of the medal flourished dur¬ 
ing the Dutch Golden Age, and artists in 
seventeenth-century Amsterdam favored a 
technique of casting two thin shells then sol¬ 
dering them together. These hollow medals 
achieve impressively high relief as exempli¬ 
fied in Wouter Muller s medal commemorat¬ 
ing the death in battle of Admiral Maarten 
Harpertszoon Tromp (this page, top). When 
turned, the almost fully enface portrait offers 
a profile view of the sitter. Like this example, 
the majority of Dutch medals of the period 
relate to events and individuals associated 
with battles with other European powers. 

English medalists developed in large part 
from the tradition of coin production, and 
thus striking was the favored technique. One 
of the most impressive medallic creations 
of the nineteenth century was struck to cel¬ 
ebrate Queen Victorias diamond jubilee, 
which presents the queen at age seventy-eight 
on the obverse and at eighteen on the reverse, 
the two portraits representing the sixty years 
of her reign (this page, bottom). 



In a collection of portrait medals, the 
individuals depicted converse with one 
another, take their place in a narrative of the 
world, and, to some degree, live on. Those 
who commissioned them surely must have 
entertained the idea that their images and 
identities would survive into the future, 
just as ancient coins had. In their pursuit 
of immortality, men and women entrusted 
their legacies to these small-scale monu¬ 
ments, which dignify fleeting human life 
with the remembrance of lives lived and out¬ 
last, in turn, each beholder who encounters 
them anew .—Aimee Ng, Associate Curator 



“The Pursuit of Immortality” is organized 
by Aimee Ng, Associate Curator, The Frick 
Collection, and Stephen K. Scher, collector, 
curator, and art historian. It is made possible 
by the Robert H. Smith Family Foundation, 
with major support from an anonymous gift in 
memory of Melvin R. Seiden and the Centennial 
Foundation in honor of Matthew McLennan. 
Additional funding is provided by Margot and 
Jerry Bogert, Frances Beatty and Allen R. Adler, 
the Christian Keesee Charitable Trust, and 
Charles Hack and Angella Hearn. The exhibi¬ 
tion catalogue is underwritten, in part, by a 
grant from the Samuel H. Kress Foundation. 
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Heads and Tales 

A Conversation with Stephen K. Scher 


S tephen K. Scher is a scholar, collector, 
and the co-curator of the current spe¬ 
cial exhibition The Pursuit of Immortality. 
Here he discusses his decades-long fascina¬ 
tion with the portrait medal and shares a few 
stories behind building a world-renowned 
collection of some of the finest examples of 
the art form .—Rebecca Brooke , Editor 

How did you become interested in medals? 

As an undergraduate at Yale, I read Jacob 
Burckhardts seminal Civilization of the 
Renaissance in Italy and was intrigued by the 
culture and by the individuals he described. 
While still at Yale I traveled to Italy one sum¬ 
mer, and in Florence I was wandering along 
the Arno and saw an antiquary shop. Out of 
curiosity, I entered and asked the proprietor 
what sorts of things he sold. He brought out 
several objects, one of which was a medal. 
The minute I held it in my hand I was trans¬ 
ported back to the fifteenth century. It was a 
magical experience seeing the portrait of a 
Renaissance prince on one side and his castle 
on the other. From that moment on, I made 
it a point to visit the medals installations in 
every museum I visited. 


THIS PAGE 

Cup inset with Jan de Vos (ca. 1578-after 1619), 
Allegory of Vanitas, dated 1614, silver with gilding, 
Scher Collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Antonio di Puccio Pisano, called Pisanello 
(ca. 1395-1455), Cecilia Gonzaga, dated 1447, copper 
alloy (cast), Scher Collection. The medals reverse is 
enlarged to show detail. 


When did you become serious about 
collecting , and at what point did you 
realize you were building the finest private 
collection in the world? 

I bought my first medal around 1957 while 
a student at the Institute of Fine Arts in 
New York and continued to find medals that 
either I or my parents purchased. I think I 
did not become aware of the importance of 
my collection until much later, but I never 
gave the subject a great deal of thought. 
It was not an objective and did not really 
change what I acquired. 

What is your goal as a collector? 

The most important basis for my collecting is 
quality: of design, of condition, of the skill of 
the artist. I want to possess only the best in 
all of these categories, regardless of period, 
country of origin, date, etc. 



Do you collect objects other than medals? 

I have always been drawn to Old Master 
prints. I have a small collection, including 
works by Rembrandt, Piranesi, Callot, and 
Diirer, but also a Whistler from his Venice 
series that is particularly precious to me. 

Do you have a favorite medal? 

Whenever I am asked what my favorite is 
of anything—food, color, work of art, travel 
destination—I am at a loss to answer because 
I never have just one favorite. I suppose if I am 
obliged to answer I would choose Pisanellos 
portrait of Cecilia Gonzaga with the unicorn 
reverse (opposite page). It epitomizes the 
extraordinary quality of his work and is a per¬ 
fect Italian Renaissance image. The delicacy 
of the portrait and the richness of the reverse 
imagery testify to Pisanellos genius. 

Is there a particular acquisition story that 
stands out? 

In 1994 I curated The Currency of Fame , 
which was co-organized by the Frick and the 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
For the exhibition I borrowed from the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna a 
medal by Jan de Vos that had a vanitas 
theme. This was an extraordinary piece and 
one that I wished to own. Eventually, one 
came up at auction, but it was purchased by 
a French dealer, who was also a close friend. 

I suppose he was aware that he had defeated 
me in the competition to own the medal. A 
short time after that, I was in Paris on my 
way to Maastricht and visited the dealer, 
who was very excited to tell me that, while 
vetting the art at Maastricht, he had found a 
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rather interesting object: a silver wine goblet 
inset with coins and medals, what is called in 
German a munzbecher. Set into the cup was 
an example of the de Vos medal. Needless 
to say, I purchased the cup (opposite page), 
which you can see in the current exhibition. 
It is a fascinating object, but an even more 
fascinating medal. 

What about it do you find fascinating? 

In addition to the excellent workmanship 
by a significant artist, I am intrigued and 
amused by de Vos’ handling of the subject. 
On the obverse, he depicts a beautiful young 
woman in the fullness of life; on the reverse, 
playing on both the vanitas and memento 
mori themes, he represents the same woman 


after death—as a skeleton—with a toad 
replacing her diadem, a snake intertwined in 
her ribs as if it were a necklace, and a deaths 
head replacing her brooch. Set into the wine 
goblet, the medal has even more impact 
since it can be seen on both the outside and 
inside of the cup. 

Why do you think the Frick is the best 
home for your collection? 

The Frick adheres to a concentrated level of 
quality that is matched by few other institu¬ 
tions. It is also of a scale that is perfectly 
suited to displaying smaller objects, such 
as a medal. The devotion of its staff was 
also a significant factor in my choice of the 
museum as the recipient of the collection. 


What do you see as the future of medal 
studies? 

I think that after The Currency of Fame in 
1994 and now with this exhibition, medals 
have become much more prominent in art 
historical studies and to the public. I have 
always tried to present medals as sculpture 
in order to balance the perception of them 
as numismatic objects. There is no doubt 
that ancient coins were the primary inspi¬ 
ration for the appearance of medals in the 
Renaissance, but it is important to study 
and appreciate them as works of art among 
sculpture, painting, works on paper, and the 
decorative arts. Nonetheless, it is difficult 
to change old perceptions and scholarly 
habits. I think that the inclusion of medals 
in exhibitions, in teaching art history, and 
in collecting has grown steadily. Exhibiting 
my collection at the Frick and establishing 
fellowships and internships to study the col¬ 
lection, which is our intention, will certainly 
help to promote the study of this richly 
endowed object. 
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Divine Encounter 

Rembrandt’s Abraham and the Angels 


Through August 20, 2017 

T he story of Abraham from the book 
of Genesis is replete with encounters 
with God and his angels. For Rembrandt, 
these episodes were opportunities to exam¬ 
ine the nature of divine presence and the 
ways it was perceived. The artists depictions 
of these scenes are the focus of an exhibition 
currently on view in the Cabinet Gallery. 
The centerpiece of the show, a tiny paint¬ 
ing on panel from 1646 known as Abraham 
Entertaining the Angels (opposite page), 
generously lent from a private collection, 
contains one of Rembrandts most creative 
representations of the divine: a glowing fig¬ 
ure whose luminescence signals the transfor¬ 
mation of mortal flesh into the immaterial 
presence of the otherworldly. In this paint¬ 
ing and the other works presented in the 
show—a tightly focused selection of five 
prints, three drawings, and a single cop¬ 
per plate—Rembrandt explored, in different 
media, the pictorial possibilities for portray¬ 
ing the confrontation of the material and the 
immaterial, the visible and the invisible. 

Depictions of stories from the Old 
Testament were highly popular in the pre¬ 
dominantly Calvinist society of the Dutch 
Republic. Rembrandt’s imagery often relates 
directly to Calvinist exegesis, particularly 
that contained within the notes of the Dutch 
States Bible, a government-sponsored trans¬ 
lation of the original Hebrew and Greek, 
first published in 1637. Yet the artist was 
also sensitive to the Bible’s ambiguities and 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Rembrandt van Rijn (1606-1669), Abraham 
Entertaining the Angels, 1646, oil on oak panel, 
private collection 


ultimately developed his own interpretations 
of the events described. The often enigmatic 
encounters between mortals and the divine 
in Genesis offered him especially fascinating 
pictorial challenges, all the more so in light 
of Calvinism’s prohibition against corporeal 
representations of God, which Rembrandt 
evidently viewed less as a mandate and more 
as a prompt to devise new means for repre¬ 
senting the divine and its perception. 

Rembrandt’s Abraham Entertaining the 
Angels depicts the foretelling of the birth 
of Isaac to the elderly couple Abraham and 
Sarah. This episode, from chapter 18 of 
Genesis, begins with the statement that the 
Lord appeared to Abraham. Following this 
opening verse, the text recounts the visit of 
three travelers, to whom Abraham serves a 
meal and offers water to wash their tired feet. 
While eating, the guests ask about Sarah, and 
one of them announces that she will give 
birth to a son in a year’s time. Hearing this, 
the old woman laughs in disbelief, prompt¬ 
ing the speaker—now identified in the text 
as God—to chastise her, asking, “Is anything 
too great for the Lord?” He thus reveals to 
the couple the divine and providential nature 
of his announcement. 

Yet what Abraham and Sarah actually 
saw is not entirely evident from the biblical 
text. The States Bible sought to clarify this, 
explaining in a note that the guests were 
the Lord and two angels, all of whom “took 
human form for the duration of their visit.” 
Rather than portraying three human trav¬ 
elers, however, Rembrandt presents three 
winged creatures and, through an extraor¬ 
dinary treatment of light, distinguishes one 
of them as the Lord. This gesturing figure at 


the center of the composition neither receives 
light from an external source nor radiates 
light in the form of a halo or aura. Instead, 
the substance of his body dematerializes and 
turns into light. Softly blended strokes of 
white inflected with yellow and gray give the 
effect of light pulsing beneath the volumi¬ 
nous gown, pooling in its folds and seeping 
into the tablecloth. From this radiant crea¬ 
ture, light spreads across the scene, casting 
glinting reflections on the plate on the table 
and illuminating the other figures in a way 
that characterizes revelation as a gradual 
process. The angel with his back to the viewer 
largely retains the appearance of a traveler, 
his walking stick beside him and a dirty foot 
extending from beneath his robe. His wings 
are tucked behind his back—visible to us but 
not to Abraham or Sarah—and the light just 
grazes his forehead and cheek. The figure at 
left raises his wings and receives more of the 
light, his hand and chest glowing brightly, yet 
he eats, indicating that he has not shed his 
earthly body. The figure at center spreads his 
wings, his resplendent form no longer flesh 
and blood but entirely divine. 

At the same time, only the faintest glow 
reaches Abraham’s arm, leaving his impassive 
face in shadow. Sarah, standing in the door¬ 
way behind him, is completely untouched by 
the light and shows no discernible reaction. 
The two look in the direction of their visitors, 
but they have not yet grasped what is taking 
place before their eyes. Rembrandt thus con¬ 
veys a disconnect between sensory perception 
and cognition, portraying the couple at the 
cusp of revelation, suspended between see¬ 
ing and understanding, darkness and light. 
The result is an image of extraordinary calm 
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wherein the momentousness of the event is 
conveyed not by reaction but by its absence. 

Ten years later, in an etching richly accen¬ 
tuated with drypoint (page 12), Rembrandt 
returned to the subject of Genesis 18, tak¬ 
ing a different approach to the visualiza¬ 
tion of divine presence. Replacing the 
luminous, winged creature at the center of 
the painting is an older, bearded man. This 
corporeal representation of the Lord—an 
unusual occurrence in seventeenth-century 
Dutch art—designates revelation as a purely 


non-visual experience. This figure and his 
two winged companions—more masculine 
and more individualized than their counter¬ 
parts in the painting—are not in the process 
of transforming from human to heavenly 
form, but are both at once: the travelers 
Abraham sees with his eyes and the divine 
beings he is beginning to understand them 
to be. Their outward signs of divinity are not 
physical realities but expressions of their true, 
invisible nature, perceptible to the mortals 
in the scene only through their inner vision. 


Rembrandt emphasizes this contrast 
between what is and what appears to be 
with his inclusion, at the center of the image, 
of Ishmael, Abrahams firstborn, whom he 
fathered with the slave Hagar and whom, in 
Genesis 21, God commands the patriarch to 
banish as a consequence of Isaac s birth. For 
Rembrandt, the Abraham story was also a 
family drama centering around a father con¬ 
fronting the greatest of blessings, as well as 
the most devastating of losses. In this image 
of the former, Rembrandt foreshadows the 
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latter. Ishmael turns away from the divine 
visitors and, by so doing, shows his faith in 
the announcement they make, as well as his 
understanding of its implications: turning 
toward the wilderness into which he will 
be forced to flee, he enacts his destiny. In 
contrast, Sarah, whose laughter and disbelief 
in the visitors’ message is in large part the 
focus of the biblical passage, stands in the 
shadowy recesses of the doorway, submerged 
in darkness; she looks toward the visitors, 
but fails to perceive their divine status. Here 
Rembrandt sets sight and faith in opposition, 
identifying sensory vision as a kind of blind¬ 
ness—the failure of inner vision. Between 
the two extremes represented by Ishmael 
and Sarah is Abraham. Looking down, avert¬ 
ing his eyes from his guests, he slowly takes 
in the news while a subtle play of light and 
shadow, rendered with the velvety burr of 
a drypoint needle, spreads across the fore¬ 
ground—a suggestion of divine illumination 
and revelation in progress. 

By the end of the seventeenth century, the 
copper plate on which Rembrandt created 
this scene had made its way into the hands of 
an unknown artist who painted a landscape 
on its reverse, thus sparing Rembrandt’s 
etched surface—rediscovered in 1996—from 
continual reprinting in subsequent centuries. 


THIS PAGE 

Rembrandt, Abraham Entertaining the Angels , 1656, 
etching and drypoint on Japanese paper (only state), 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Rembrandt, Sacrifice of Isaac, 1655, etching and 
drypoint (only state), The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York 


The plate, included in the exhibition, is a rare 
example that was not subject to any later 
reworking. It makes evident the contrast 
of light and dark that structures the image, 
clearly showing the dense crosshatching he 
employed to produce the shadows surround¬ 
ing the doubtful Sarah and the minimal 
marks in and around the figure of Ishmael, 
who, as a result, appears brilliantly illumi¬ 
nated by the sun. 

The challenge of representing the unseen 
in pictorial form continually fascinated 
Rembrandt, and various other events from 
the Abraham narrative served as vehicles for 


his ongoing examination of the relationship 
between seeing and believing. In an etching 
of 1655 (opposite page), he depicts the epi¬ 
sode in Genesis 22 in which the Lord tests 
Abraham by commanding him to make a 
sacrifice of Isaac, only to send an angel to 
intervene at the last minute. Rembrandt had 
treated this subject in a monumental painting 
of 1635 (now in the State Hermitage Museum, 
St. Petersburg). In it, he followed the long¬ 
standing pictorial tradition of presenting the 
scene as a physical—and visual—confronta¬ 
tion, even though the Bible describes the 
angel only as “calling out” to Abraham. In 
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the etching as well as the painting, the artist 
represents the divine messenger in the form 
of a youthful winged angel, yet in the print 
suggests that he is an immaterial presence 
that is on some level perceived, but not seen, 
by Abraham. Accompanied by a stream of 
light that cuts through the sky, this crea¬ 
ture embraces Abraham in a manner both 
restraining and comforting. The elderly man 
reacts, turning his head—but in response to 
what? Gazing past the angel, he seems to see 
through it, looking instead at the ram that 
can be seen in the shadows at left—its curved 
spine sharing a contour with the angels wing, 


its hind leg and tail immediately to the left of 
his billowing sleeve. The sacrificial animal, 
provided by the Lord as a replacement for 
Isaac (according to the biblical passage), 
is the flesh and blood manifestation of the 
immaterial angels intervention. Abrahams 
open mouth conveys his momentary confu¬ 
sion: as in Rembrandts two depictions of 
Genesis 18, the patriarch only gradually takes 
in this divine intervention and its signifi¬ 
cance. His hand still gripping the knife, his 
eyes shrouded in darkness, he is again, in 
the artist s interpretation, suspended between 
sight and comprehension. 


Rembrandt explored the disconnect 
between sight and perception in still other 
works in the exhibition, including two draw¬ 
ings of the mid-i650S from the Kupferstich- 
Kabinett, in Dresden. In one, another of the 
artists treatments of the sacrifice of Isaac, 
Rembrandt portrayed Abraham completely 
senseless to the angel hovering above him. 
In the second sheet, a depiction of the epi¬ 
sode in which God establishes his covenant 
with Abraham, he showed the patriarch 
burying his face in his hands, aware of 
but physically unable to take in with his 
eyes the splendor of the divine. Throughout 
these various treatments of the story, light 
is a constant. Whether using brush, pen, or 
etching needle, the artist employed light not 
just to signal the presence of God and his 
angels, but to suggest the complex process 
of cognition, or enlightenment, that mor¬ 
tals undergo in the face of the miraculous. 
Distinguishing between physical sight and 
spiritual vision, Rembrandt framed revela¬ 
tion as an intellectual and emotional, rather 
than sensory, experience.— Joanna Sheers 
Seidenstein, Anne L. Poulet Curatorial Fellow 


“Divine Encounter: Rembrandts Abraham 
and the Angels' is organized by Joanna Sheers 
Seidenstein, Anne L. Poulet Curatorial Fellow 
at The Frick Collection. Major funding for the 
exhibition is provided by the Isabel and Alfred 
Bader Fund, a Bader Philanthropy; the David 
Berg Foundation; and The Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation. Additional support is generously 
provided by Otto Naumann Ltd., the Embassy 
of the Kingdom of the Netherlands, and the 
Netherland-America Foundation. 
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Fired by Passion 

Masterpieces of Du Paquier Porcelain from the Sullivan Collection 


Through August 12, 2018 

E arly eighteenth-century Vienna was 
a vibrant, cosmopolitan city that 
attracted aristocrats, men of commerce, art¬ 
ists, and adventurers, all eager to be near 
the powerful Hapsburg Court. It was a 
fertile environment for entrepreneurs like 
Claudius Innocentius du Paquier, who, in 
1718, founded the Du Paquier manufac¬ 
tory, the second in Europe after the Royal 
Meissen Manufactory to replicate the cov¬ 
eted Asian porcelain known as “white gold” 
Although in operation for only twenty-five 
years, the Du Paquier manufactory left an 
impressive body of inventive, often whimsi¬ 
cal work, forging a distinct identity in the 
history of European porcelain production. 
The exhibition Fired by Passion features forty 
superb examples created by the manufac¬ 
tory, including fourteen pieces given to the 
Frick last year by Paul Sullivan and Trustee 
Melinda Martin Sullivan, whose collection of 
Du Paquier porcelain is considered to be the 
best in private hands. 

When the Du Paquier manufactory 
began production, the Meissen manufactory 
had already been in operation for nearly a 
decade and exerted a strong influence. The 
flasks illustrated at right were derived from 


THIS PAGE 

Pair of flasks with relief portraits of Emperor Charles VI 
and Empress Elisabeth Christine produced by the Du 
Paquier manufactory, 1725-30, hard-paste porcelain, 

The Frick Collection, gift from the Melinda and Paul 
Sullivan Collection, 2016 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Ewer produced by the Du Paquier manufactory, 

1725-30, hard-paste porcelain, The Frick Collection, 
gift from the Melinda and Paul Sullivan Collection, 2016 


a model created by Meissen in 1711. The 
Viennese version is decorated with profile 
portraits of the imperial couple, Emperor 
Charles VI and his wife, Elisabeth Christine, 
copied from medals. These became the most 
common flasks produced by Du Paquier and 
were a popular diplomatic gift. 

While the Du Paquier manufactory often 
took inspiration from Meissen and Asian 
porcelain, it also developed its own innova¬ 
tive decorative styles, forms, and techniques. 
A hallmark of the manufactory is its playful 
handles, knobs, and finials in the shape of 
animals or figurines. An exuberant ewer 
in the exhibition (opposite page) features 
a handle in the shape of a panther (gener¬ 
ally associated with Bacchus, the Roman 
god of wine) and an elaborately painted 
scene featuring the sea goddess Amphitrite, 


suggesting that the vessel was meant to serve 
both wine and water. This piece also illus¬ 
trates perhaps the most characteristic feature 
of Du Paquier porcelain, its vivid painted 
decoration in a palette dominated by rich 
purple and pink, iron-red, violet, blue, yel¬ 
low, and several shades of green —Charlotte 
Vignon, Curator of Decorative Arts 


<( Fired by Passion: Masterpieces of Du Paquier 
Porcelain from the Sullivan Collection ’ is 
organized by Charlotte Vignon, Curator 
of Decorative Arts, The Frick Collection. 
Principal funding for the exhibition is provided 
by Fiduciary Trust Company International. 
Additional support is generously provided 
by Alfredo Reyes of Robbig Munich and 
Anne K. Groves. 
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Center for the History of Collecting Turns Ten 

Symposia, Fellowships, and Publications Extend the Library’s Scope 


T he Center for the History of Collecting 
was launched in 2007 in response to 
growing recognition that the study of the 
history of art collecting helps both scholars 
and the public better understand and appre¬ 
ciate any given cultural moment. Traditional 
art history has placed scant emphasis on the 
role collectors and patrons play in shaping 
our knowledge and experience of works of 
art in museums and private homes. Without 
collectors, however, museum walls would be 
all but bare, and without patrons, few artists 
could have pursued their passions. 

Ten years after its founding, the Center is 
internationally recognized as an institutional 
leader for the study of collecting history, 
and its diverse programming has brought 
much-deserved attention to the discipline 
in both academic and museum circles. Its 
varied initiatives—fellowships, symposia, 
publications, recorded oral histories, and the 
creation of research tools—provide scholars 
with in-depth information about collectors 
tastes and activities. 

The Center is ideally located in the Frick 
Art Reference Library, which has provided 
services and resources to scholars since its 
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Sir David Cannadine, Lord Jacob Rothschild, and 
Peregrine Cavendish, Duke of Devonshire, in 
conversation during a 2014 program hosted by the 
Center, “Chatsworth and Waddesdon: Collecting Then 
and Now.” 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Many of the Centers symposia have resulted in 
publications, including Buying Baroque: Italian 
Seventeenth-Century Painting Comes to America (2017). 
Other titles are recipients of the Center s book prize that 
recognizes outstanding achievement in the field. 


founding in 1920. Historically, the library has 
focused on amassing material that supports 
object-oriented research and the chronicling 
of provenance information. Its photoarchive 
and collection of more than 100,000 auction 
catalogues are invaluable to all research relat¬ 
ing to collecting history, and thus the Center 
attracts scholars from around the world. 
Since its founding, the Center has awarded 
more than fifty short- and long-term fellow¬ 
ships—generously underwritten by the Leon 
Levy Foundation and the Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation—to individuals from numerous 
European countries, Canada, and Australia, 
as well as the United States. Often, the fel¬ 
lows research goes well beyond the tradi¬ 
tional parameters of The Frick Collection and 
Frick Art Reference Library, as demonstrated 
by topics as varied as collecting East Indian 
art in the United States and the collecting 
practices of Max Ernst. 


The Center also has served as a catalyst 
for new initiatives at the Frick Art Reference 
Library, most notably the establishment in 
2014 of a Digital Art History Lab (dahl). 
The Centers collaboration with dahl is 
focused primarily on the creation of tools 
that support research on collecting. These 
tools include aries (Art Image Exploration 
Space), a digital image workspace that can, 
for example, create a scaled virtual display of 
a dispersed collection or visualize the prov¬ 
enance histories of works of art using maps 
and timelines. 

The Center not only provides essential 
access to primary documents held at the 
Frick, but also facilitates online access to doc¬ 
uments held elsewhere through its Archives 
Directory for the History of Collecting in 
America, first published on the Frick Web 
site in 2010. This resource—which is con¬ 
tinuously updated and augmented—has 
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become an indispensable tool, consulted last 
year by 131,364 researchers in 156 countries. 
In addition to locating archival materials, 
it includes more than 2,000 biographical 
entries for American collectors, art dealers, 
advisers, and galleries, referencing nearly 
8,000 archive collections held in 500 indi¬ 
vidual repositories. In 2011, the directory 
was recognized as an outstanding electronic 
publication by the Art Libraries Society of 
North America. 

Each year, the Center hosts two sym¬ 
posia that make new scholarship accessible 
to general audiences as well as to profes¬ 
sionals actively engaged in the field. Each 
symposium focuses on a single category 
of art or an aspect of collecting activity, 
and presenters and panelists have included 
eminent historians, curators, arts admin¬ 
istrators, professors, and active collectors. 
Many symposia have resulted in publica¬ 
tions, some as volumes in the series The 
Frick Collection Studies in the History of Art 
Collecting in America (Penn State University 
Press). Like the symposia that inspire them, 
the publications are scholarly, yet intended 



Frank Lloyd Wright and 
the Art of Japan 


THE ARCHITECT’S OTHER PASSION 



to be accessible to non-specialists as well 
as specialists. The Center has published 
books on American women art collectors, 
the collecting of Spanish art, British models 
of collecting and the American response, 
the art of Hollands Golden Age, Italian 
Renaissance paintings, and Italian seven¬ 
teenth-century paintings. Three additional 
volumes focusing on collecting Spanish 
colonial and Latin American art, American 
collectors of El Grecos paintings, and col¬ 
lecting Flemish art are expected to be pub¬ 
lished within the next two years. There are 
plans to expand the Centers publications 
program with a series of pocket books 
detailing the histories of tastemakers over 
the centuries, men and women who have 
effected major changes in the preferences 
and methodologies of collectors, leaving 
indelible marks on the history of collecting 
and the art market. 

Just as the Centers own publications 
expand the literature in this burgeoning field, 
so does the biennial book prize it awards to 
an outstanding publication in this area of 
inquiry. Since 2009, the Center has given 



four prizes, with a fifth to be announced later 
this year. Past titles that have been honored 
are Frank Lloyd Wright and the Art of Japan; 
Hearst the Collector; Get There First , Decide 
Promptly; and The Steins Collect. Sotheby’s 
and The Eli and Edythe Broad Foundation 
have generously supported the prize for the 
past eight years. 

In collaboration with the Archives of 
American Art, the Center is actively build¬ 
ing a library of oral histories, documenting 
for future researchers the recollections and 
opinions of leading collectors of today. More 
than a dozen histories have been recorded 
to date, including conversations with Eli 
and Edythe Broad, Alfred Taubman, Alice 
Walton, Virginia Wright, Helen Zell, and 
Steve Martin. 

As the Center builds on the achievements 
of the past decade, its staff expects to engage 
even more scholars, collectors, and curious 
non-specialists in this fascinating area of 
cultural history, which can also richly inform 
our understanding of the art world of our 
own time.— Inge Reist, Director ; Center for 
the History of Collecting 
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Winter and Spring Highlights 

Young Fellows Ball, Center Tenth Anniversary, and Director’s Circle Outing 



M ore than 600 supporters of the 
Frick gathered on March 16 for the 
annual Young Fellows Ball, which this year 
took its theme— Turner by Moonlight— from 
the exhibition Turners Modern and Ancient 
Ports: Passages through Time. The benefit 
raised nearly $300,000 in partnership with 
sponsor Carolina Herrera. On April 24, 
Contributing Young Fellows attended a 
cocktail party at the Dakota, hosted by Toby 
Milstein and Larry Milstein. 

The Frick celebrated its collaboration 
with the Ghetto Film School on March 29 
with a reception and dinner. The public high 
school is the country’s first dedicated to the 


cinematic arts. Before dinner, guests were 
treated to a screening of the short film shot 
by GFS students at the Frick last July. 

To mark the tenth anniversary of the 
Center for the History of Collecting, Center 
Director Inge Reist presented a lecture on 
April 11, “Acts to Follow: Three Centuries of 
Tastemakers and Collectors.” 

On May 18, members of the Directors 
Circle visited Greenwood Gardens in Short 
Hills, New Jersey, a nonprofit conserva¬ 
tion organization founded by Trustee Peter 
Blanchard and his wife, Sofia. The afternoon 
included a tour of the grounds, lunch, and a 
presentation about the gardens’ history. 


Young Fellows Ball 1. Pauline Eveillard 
and Jennifer Wright 2. Nicky and James 
Rothschild 3. Princess Beatrice of York and 
Alessandra Balazs 4. Joann Pailey, Carolina 
Herrera, Rickie De Sole, and Amory McAndrew 

Ghetto Film School Dinner 5. Joe Hall, Quiara 
Santiago, Kyra Peters, Christina Ramkissoon, and 
Xavier F. Salomon 

Young Fellows at the Dakota 6. Toby Milstein, 
Caitlyn Pickens, and Kate Reibel 7. Larry Milstein and 
Sabrina Hahn 

Tenth Anniversary Reception 8. Samantha Deutch, 
Stephen Bury, Inge Reist, and Esmee Quodbach 

Director’s Circle trip to Greenwood Gardens 

9. Ian Wardropper with Sofia and Peter Blanchard 

10. Directors Circle members tour the grounds 

11. Barbara Robinson and Peggy Brown 12. Barbara 
Dau and Barton English 13. Sofia Blanchard gives a 
presentation about the gardens’ history 
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Please visit our Web site at frick.org to see 
a complete listing of programs as well as 
upcoming special events. 

First Fridays 

Fridays, July 7 and August 4 
6:00 to 9:00 p.m. 

Enjoy free museum admission and special 
programs; for more information, please visit 
frick.org/firstfridays. 

Principal support for First Fridays is pro¬ 
vided by the Stavros Niarchos Foundation 
with major funding from Tai-Heng Cheng and 
Cole Harrell, Barbara and Bradford Evans, 
and the Gilder Foundation. First Fridays also 
are supported, in part, by public funds from 
the New York City Department of Cultural 
Affairs in partnership with the City Council 

MUSEUM SHOP - 

The Museum Shop offers a wide 
selection of Collection-inspired gifts 
in addition to exhibition catalogues, 
books, and prints. The shop is open 
during regular museum hours. Items 
can also be purchased online. 

Members receive a 10% discount! 

The Pursuit of 
Immortality 

Hardcover 
64 pages 
$19.95 

Divine Encounter 

Hardcover 
72 pages 
$24.95 


Member Events 

Tuesday, June 27, 5:00 to 6:00 p.m. 

Library Tour for Friends 
Friends are invited to tour the Erick Art 
Reference Library with Stephen Bury, 
Andrew W. Mellon Chief Librarian. Space 
is limited; contact members@frick.org 
to reserve. 

Wednesday, September 6, 6:30 to 8:00 p.m. 
Gallery Talk for Fellows 
Collector Stephen K. Scher will speak about 
The Pursuit of Immortality. For Young 
Fellows, Fellows, and above. RSVP to 
fellows@frick.org. 

Tuesday, September 19, 6:30 to 8:00 p.m. 
Decorative Arts Committee Fellows Event 
An intimate conversation with collector 
Melinda Sullivan about Fired by Passion. For 
Decorative Arts Committee Fellows. RSVP 
to fellows@frick.org 

Tuesday, September 26,12:30 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
Behind-the-Scenes Luncheon 
Join Director Ian Wardropper for lunch 
and a preview of highlights of the coming 
season. For Contributing Young Fellows, 
Contributing Fellows, and above. RSVP to 
fellows@frick.org. 

Seminar 

Engage in thought-provoking discussion 
when the galleries are closed to the public. 
Registration is required; register online at 
frick.org/seminars or call 212.547.0704. 

$100 ($90 for members) 

Tuesday, July 18, 6:00 to 7:30 p.m. 

Angels on Earth 

Rika Burnham, The Frick Collection 
Take a close look at Rembrandts Abraham 
Entertaining the Angels, the small painting 
at the center of the special exhibition 
Divine Encounter. 



Divine 

Encounter 
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Concerts 

For program information about the 2017-18 
season or to purchase tickets, please visit 
frick.org/concerts. Tickets are also available 
by calling 212.547.0715. Seats are unreserved, 
and children under ten are not admitted. 
($45, $40 for members) 

Sunday, October 8, 5:00 p.m. 

Paavali Jumppanen, piano 

Sunday, October 22, 5:00 p.m. 

Boris Andrianov, cello, and Dimitri 
Illarionov, guitar 

Sunday, November 19, 5:00 p.m. 

Van Kuijk Quartet, in New York debut 

Sunday, December 3, 5:00 p.m. 

London Handel Players, violin, flute, 
cello, harpsichord 

Sunday, January 21, 5:00 p.m. 

Camerata RCO, two violins, viola, cello, 
double bass, clarinet, horn, bassoon 

Sunday, February 11, 5:00 p.m. 

Julius Berger, cello, with Christoph 
Hammer, piano 

Sunday, March 11, 5:00 p.m. 

Forma Antiqva, baroque guitar, theorbo, 
harpsichord, countertenor, in New York 
debut 

Sunday, March 25, 5:00 p.m. 

Lukas Geniusas, piano, in New York 
recital debut 

Sunday, April 8, 5:00 p.m. 

Mozart Piano Quartet 

Sunday, April 29, 5:00 p.m. 

Tamara Mumford, mezzo-soprano, with 
Adam Nielsen, piano 
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Collection Hours 

10:00 a.m, to 6:00 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday; 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m 
Sundays; closed Mondays and holidays 
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Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 
Adults, $22; $17 for seniors; 

$12 for students; on Wednesdays from 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., visitors are invited to 
pay what they wish. Children under ten 
are not admitted. 

Membership 

For information regarding your 
membership or to give a membership 
as a gift, please call the membership 
department at 212.547.0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You may also 
purchase items online at frick.org or 
by telephone at 212.547.6848. 


Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 

New York, New York 10021 

212.288.8700 


Library Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. Beginning in August, please refer 
to the Web site for summer hours. 

The library is open to all researchers 
free of charge. 


Visit our Web site at frick.org. 


Jean-Honore Fragonard (1732-1806), The Progress 
ot Love, The Pursuit (detail), 1771-73, oil on canvas, 
The Frick Collection 


The Frick Collection 

1 East 70th Street 

New York, New York 10021 

212.288.0700 
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